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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  1).  C.,  October  10, 1894. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  iny  tirst  annual  report. 

I took  charge  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
January  17,  1891.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  formulated 
my  duties  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  to  administer  the 
educational  work  of  Indian  schools;  to  organize  the  Government  schools  for  Indian 
youth;  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons, 
and  other  employes  in  the  school  service;  to  ])repare  courses  of  study  and  circulars 
of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  work;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances;  to  devise  a 
system  of  reports  from  agents,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  matrons  concerning 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  schools;  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  person  or  through 
accredited  agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
appropriations  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  re(iuirements,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  he  inqiosed  u])on  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  a])proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  several  years  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
had  been  almost  exclusively  that  of  a chief  school  inspector.  The  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Secretary  rendered  it  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  Indian  school  service  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  me  into  closer  contact  with  the  officials  who  immedi- 
ately direct  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  enable  me  to  control  more 
directly  the  various  educational  forces  that  enter  into  the  work.  This 
revision  was  accomplished  without  impairing  the  spirit  of  the  previous 
set  of  rules,  and  without  disturbing  the  existing  organization.  At  the 
same  time  the  revision  opened  the  way  for  such  moditicatious  and 
extensions  of  organization  as  might  in  due  time  appear  advisable  or 
necessary. 

Later  on  I applied  myself  to  a careful  study  of  the  various  factoid 
and  influences  that  enter  into  the  work  of  Indian  education.  For  this 
purpose  I availed  myself  of  the  statements  laid  down  in  the  reports  of 
my  predecessors;  of  accounts  given  by  other  earnest  laborers  in  the 
field;  of  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  the  Indian  Eights  Association  and 
other  philanthropic  organizations  interested  in  this  humane  task,  as 
well  as  of  opportunities  afforded  me  by  direct  observation  during  a 
short  tour  of  inspection. 

The  limited  time  at  my  disi)osal,  and  the  great  number  of  matters 
to  be  considered,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  I shall  have  no  specific 
reports  to  make  concerning  particular  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  decide  upon  a definite  plan  of  operation  toward  a 
distinct  aim. 
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4 EEPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

ATTITUDE  OF  INDIAN  YOUTH. 

First  of  all,  I was  deeply  couceriied  to  gain  a clear  knowledge  of  the 
attitude  of  Indian  yonth  toward  the  school;  of  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  capacities;  of  the  intlnences  of  their  surroundings 
upon  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

All  testimony  agreed  that  the  Indian  youth  are  quite  docile  and 
obedient,  readily  adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  school  life,  responsive  and  grateful,  and  in  intellectual  cajiacity 
as  well  as  in  fidelity  to  their  moral  standard  the  equals  of  their  white 
brothers.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  rational  methods 
and  faithful  workers  Indian  schools  can  accomplish  in  reasonable 
approximation  and  in  due  time — other  things  being  equal — what  is 
ordinarily  expected  of  the  average  school  for  the  children  of  white 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  their  progress  is  much  hindered  by  short- 
comings in  their  physical  make-up,  by  hereditary  disease,  and  the  low 
power  of  acclimatization,  by  the  stubborn  hindrances  of  tribal  life,  and 
by  thennfortnnateiutluences  of  low  white  associates  incident  to  border 
life,  and  even  now  not  sufliciently  controlled  on  the  reservations  and  at 
military  posts. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  commend  the  efforts  made  on  many 
reservations  to  suppress  illicit  liquor  traffic.  I am  aware  that  the  Indian 
Office  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  agents  in 
these  effiorts,  and  I earnestly  hope  that  the  War  Department  may  be 
speedily  induced  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  in  this  direc- 
tion bj^  abolishing  canteens  at  military  posts  located  at  or  near  Indian 
reservations. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

General  aim. — On  the  whole,  I learned  to  see  clearly  that  the  main 
aim  of  my  work  must  be  to  render  the  specific  Indian  school  unneces- 
sary as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  American  pub- 
lic school.  This  is  in  line  with  the  enlightened  policy  that  labors  to  do 
away  with  tribal  life,  reservations,  agencies,  and  military  posts  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  in  full  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  do 
awmy  with  the  Indian  problem  by  assimilating  the  Indians  in  the  body 
liolitic  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The 
natural  tendency  of  every  institution — no  matter  how  transient  in  its 
necessity — lies  in  the  dii  ection  of  self  preservation.  Haturally  in  these 
efforts  of  self  preservation  it  seeks  to  establish  itself  more  and  more 
firmly,  seeks  to  strengthen  itself  and  extend  its  scope,  and  thus  an 
Indian  agency  or  an  Indian  school  is  very  ai)t  to  submit  only  uiuler 
protest  to  limitations  of  its  work  or  to  abrogation.  And  yet  these 
things  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  not  by  sudden,  revolutionary  meas- 
ures, but  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  the  purposes  for  which  these  insti- 
tutions Iiave  been  established  are  being  achieved. 

Reservation  day  school. — In  order  to  hasten  this  period  it  appears  desir- 
able in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  day  school  wherever  Indians  have  set- 
tled in  permanent  homes.  The  transition  from  the  day  school  to  the 
imblic  school  is  comparatively  easy  wherever  Indians  have  taken  allot- 
ments, and  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  would  in  many  cases  become 
eager  advocates  to  a ])roposition  to  place  these  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  State  authorities,  while  the  latter  would  notbeaver.se  to  the  gov- 
ernmental contribution  of  $10  per  quarter  for  each  Indian  child  taught 
so  long  as  the  temporary  tutelage  of  the  Indians  may  continue.  Fur- 
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tliermore,  these  reservation  clay  schools  should  be  so  managed  as  to  con- 
vince the  Indians  readily  of  their  beneficent  character,  both  in  their 
direct  influence  upon  the  children  and  in  their  indii'ect  help  to  the  home. 
At  the  same  time  these  schools,  properly  managed,  vould  prepare  chil- 
dren and  parents  for  ready  assent  to  the  transfer  of  the  children  to 
advanced  schools  in  due  course  of  time.  In  support  of  these  proposi- 
tions I am  permitted  to  point  to  the  day-school  experience  of  the  Rose- 
bud and  Pine  Ridge  reservations,  which  are  rapidly  convincing  Indi- 
ans of  all  ages  of  the  value  of  school  education  for  their  children,  and 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  the  school  authorities  of  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory are  applying  for  contracts  with  the  Government  for  the  education 
of  Indians  in  puldic  district  schobis. 

Day  school  bmidings. — Much  might  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
day  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  I learn,  through  Capt.  Bullis, 
that  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  a number  of  the  Pueblos  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  a sufticient  area  of  ground  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  the  establishment  of  school  gardens 
and  orchards.  Indeed,  I am  informed  that  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  has 
already  made  such  a iiroposition  and  that  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  is 
prepared  to  make  one.  Unfortunately,  a provision  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  any  one  day- 
school  building  to  81,000,  practically  forbids  their  erection  in  regions 
where  building  material  is  difficult  of  access  and  transportation  expen- 
sive. I fear,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of  these  Indians  will  not  be  real- 
ized until  a more  generous  provision  will  have  been  made  bj*  Congress. 
Tlie  same  limitation  operates  disastrously  on  the  isavajo  Reservation, 
where  day  schools  are  much  needed,  but  buildings  can  not  be  erected 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation. 

I am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of  day  schools,  and 
I look  forward  to  brighter  prospects  for  these  much  needed  pioneers 
in  Indian  education. 

Reservation  boarding  school. — In  the  second  place,  the  reservation  or 
agenc}^  boarding  school  should  be  limited  in  its  work  as  much  as  con- 
ditions will  admit.  From  districts  for  which  day  schools  are  estab- 
lished, children  should,  usually,  be  transferred  to  reservation  boarding 
schools  only  after  having  completed  the  day-school  course  of  study, 
and  earlier  only  in  cases  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  the  child  demands  his  removal  to  a school  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  reservation 
boarding  schools  as  pupils  after  the  age  of  16,  or  after  having  com- 
pleted the  respective  courses  of  study  and  work.  All  educational 
work  beyond  this  period  should  be  confined  to  nonreservation  schools 
or  to  State  or  private  institutions  that  may  be  induced  to  receive 
Indian  students. 

Much  confusion  comes  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  serious  hardship  to  the  Indian  youth,  from  the  tendency  of 
extending  reservation  boarding-school  work  beyond  its  legitimate  limits. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  makes  of  the  reservation  boarding  school  a rival 
rather  than  afeeder  of  the  nonreservation  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  confines  the  Indian  youth  to  the  narrowing  influences  of  exclusive 
tribal  life,  and  keeps  them  from  salutary  contact  with  Indians  of  other 
tribes  and  with  the  better  factors  of  white  civilization,  which  are  so 
abundantly  afforded  by  many  nonreservation  schools  and  entirely  lack- 
ing in  the  reservation  boarding  schools.  It  is  evident  that  much  wrong 
can  be  done  in  this  way  to  Indian  youth  who  are  detained  beyond  the 
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legitimate  period  iu  reservation  schools.  This  wrong  is  much  intensi- 
fied in  cases  in  which  the  reservation  school  retains  children  fitted  for 
promotion  niereiy  because,  by  reason  of  their  age  and  training,  they 
can  be  made  useful  iu  the  work  of  the  school  kitclien,  dining  room, 
farm,  or  some  other  department  of  tlie  school. 

The  reservation  boarding  school  should  find  its  chief  pride  in  the 
number  of  well-prepared  children  it  promotes  to  higher  institutions. 
It  should  be  an  efiicient  feeder  rather  than  a halting  rival  of  the  non- 
reservation school.  It  shoidd  become  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
reservation  boarding  school  is  for  the  children  and  not  the  children  for 
the  school.  It  should  carefully  study  possibilities  in  each  i)npil  and 
zealouslj^  l)ushthem  toward  the  realization  of  these,  striving  to  remove 
the  maiiy  hindrances  that  beset  them  in  their  tribal  relations,  rather 
than  creating  new  ones  based  on  fancied  requirements  of  the  school. 

Nonreservatiou  school. — In  the  third  place,  the  Avork  of  the  nonres- 
ervation school  should  be  more  and  more  confined  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  Avho  have  conqileted  the  course  of  work  laid  down  for  day 
schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools.  Children  of  day-school  age 
should  be  placed  in  these  schools  only  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  for  the 
educational  work  of  the  school  should,  also  with  Indians,  rest  upon  the 
love  of  home  however  humble,  upon  reverence  for  father  and  mother, 
and  upon  a certain  feeling  of  local  ])atriotism,  which  only  the  home 
schools  can  establish  and  foster.  Pupils  thus  trained  will  thrive  under 
the  iiiHuences  of  uonreservation  schools  or  other  institutions  of  corre- 
sponding degree,  not  oidy  into'  higher  ideals  and  life  purposes,  but  into 
a determination  to  benefit  their  people,  and  to  lead  them  more  surely 
to  the  very  assimilation  Avith  their  Avhite  brethren,  Avhich  is  the  aim  of 
Indian  education. 

Public  schools. — While,  hoAvcA^er,  the  nonreservatiou  schools  will  for 
a long  time  be  the  chief  refuge  for  Indian  youth  w-ho  may  desire  the 
higher  educational  advantages  aftbrded  by  these  institutions,  earnest 
efforts  should  be  made  untiringlj^  to  secure  admission  for  them  in  State 
institutions,  affording  facilities  for  agricultural,  technical,  and  advanced 
scholastic  instruction.  The  people  of  the  respective  States  should  be 
brought  to  see  that  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education  the  several  States 
haA^e,  Avith  reference  to  the  Indians  AA'ithin  their  borders,  as  deep  an 
interest  and  as  high  a responsibility  as  the  General  Government,  and 
that  e\^ery  educated  Indian  citizeti  secured  for  a State  represents  not 
only  great  gain  to  that  State,  but  a correspondingly  greater  gain  to  the 
United  States  by  the  localization  and  concentration  of  patriotic  fervor 
therein  implied  on  the  part  of  every  Indian  youth. 

Indeed,  Avherevei'  this  is  practicable,  the  Indian  Office  should  con- 
tinue and  em])hasize  its  efforts  to  secure  contracds  for  the  education  of 
Indians  iu  public  schools  AA’ith  the  authorities  of  district  schools  and 
tOAvn  schools  located  near  the  homes  of  children  of  day-school  age,  and 
Avith  the  authorities  of  town  or  city  high  schools  or  suitable  State  insti- 
tutions for  advanced  Indian  youth. 

An  appeal  Avas  issued  from  the  Indian  Office  to  State  superintend- 
ents in  the  Western  States  last  spring,  directing  their  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  I am  x)leased  to  report  that  a majority  of  these  officials 
responded  with  alacrity,  expressing  an  earnest  de.sireto  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  efforts  to  open  the  i)ublic  schools  to  Indians  within 
the  borders  of  the  respectiA^e  States.  I am  encouraged,  therefore,  iu 
the  hope  that  the  steps  Avhich  I am  about  to  take  in  this  matter  under 
your  direction,  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  will  lead  to  gratify- 
ing results. 
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Private  schools. — For  reasons  above  indicated,  contracts  with  private 
educational  institutions  on  reservations  should  be  limited  so  as  to  extend 
only  to  children  of  day-school  and  reservation  boarding-school  age,  and 
as  a rule  no  contracts  should  be  made  with  such  schools  for  children 
who,  by  their  advancement,  are  entitled  to  off-reservatiou  school  privi- 
leges. Similarly,  contracts  with  private  educational  institutions  off 
reservations  should  be  confined  as  much  as  ])racticable  to  the  more 
advanced  children. 

Outing. — The  system  of  outing,  so  successfully  carried  on  at  Carlisle, 
should  be  established  in  connection  with  every  iionreservation  school. 
The  people  in  the  respective  States  in  which  these  schools  are  located 
should  be  united  in  a consistent,  systematic,  and  untiring  effort  to  bring 
educated  young  Indians  into  vital  contact  with  the  practical  phases  of 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  work  carried  on  in  civilized  communi- 
ties. I hope  that  I may  be  permitted  ere  long  to  report  decided  prog- 
ress in  this  matter,  in  which,  1 am  well  aware,  the  Indian  Office  has  a 
deep  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  young  Indians 
and,  if  need  be,  to  assist  them  in  efforts  to  establish  themselves  inde- 
pendently in  homes  and  enterprises  of  their  own,  or  to  aid  them  in  devel- 
oping effectively  and  profitably  to  themselves  the  resources  of  the 
Territory  in  which  they  live.  Many  suggestions  might  be  made  upon 
this  subject,  but  I am  still  engaged  in  collecting  data  bearing  upon  this 
important  question,  and  must  therefore  reserve  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  a future  time. 

INNER  ORGANIZATION. 

Clashing  of  authority. — In  the  inner  management  of  the  schools,  I 
find  occasional  clashing  of  authority  between  agents  and  sniierintend- 
ents  on  the  one  hand  and  superintendents  and  principal  teachers  on 
the  other.  The  rules  for  the  Indian  school  service  have  been  and  are 
so  explicit  in  defining  the  duties  of  each  of  these  officials  that  there  is 
really  no  need,  and  consequently  no  excuse,  for  such  clashings.  If 
each  one  of  these  officials  will  in  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
school  follow  implicitly  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules  unwarranted 
interference  of  one  with  another  will  be  impossible.  1 shall  hold  them 
hereafter,  in  as  far  as  1 can  control  these  things,  strictly  accountable  to 
you  in  all  these  matters  and  shall  report  to  you  with  suitable  recom- 
mendations whatever  infraction  in  this  direction  may  come  to  my 
notice.  I have  noticed  in  other  departments  of  public  life  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  men  of  small  caliber  to  become  inflated  with  short-lived 
authority,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  men  of  low  moral  tone  an  inclina- 
tion to  exploit  such  authority  for  personal  ends.  This  should  be 
impossible  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

School  mess.— In  the  majority  of  boarding  schools  there  has  grown  up 
a custom  of  strict  separation  between  the  employes’  mess  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  children’s  mess  on  the  other.  This  ! consider  most  unfor- 
tunate. It  deprives  children  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  example  and  of 
the  natural  kindly  supervision  which  a united  mess  would  afford,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  an  artificial  caste  barrier  between  the'chil- 
dren  and  employes  which  is,  in  a large  measure,  subversive  of  discipline 
and  of  that  feeling  of  home  unity  so  invaluable  as  a factor  of  success  in 
institutional  life. 

This  subject  was  freely  discussed  at  the  summer  schools  conducted 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  I am  pleased  to  report  that 
with  few  exceptions  superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  employes  are 
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very  much  in  favor  of  abaudoniiig  or  modifyiug  the  employes’  mess  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  children  the  advantages  above  indicated.  This 
will  require  on  the  part  of  employes  much  self-abnegation,  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  beginning,  but  I am  pleased  to  note  that  there  is  in  the 
school  service  a commendable  degree  of  philanthropic  fervor  and  a high 
sense  of  duty  that  shriuk  from  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian  children. 

The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  that  presents  itself  is  of  a financial 
nature  and  has  reference  to  the  accounts  between  the  Government,  which 
furnishes  the  food,  and  the  school.  This  matter,  however,  can  be 
arranged.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  compute  justly  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  emi^loyes  who  may  have  Joined  the  children’s  mess, 
to  collect  this  amount  from  the  employes  concerned,  and  to  report  it 
under  the  head  of  “miscellaneous  receipts.”  At  some  future  time, 
when  successful  exi)eriments  shall  have  jn-oved  the  value  of  the  measure, 
it  may  become  possible  to  provide  a uniform  plan  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  I sincerely  tt-ust  that  the  coming  year  will  find  a number  of 
employes’  messes  abolished  and  the  respective  children’s  messes  so 
organized  that  at  every  meal  a certain  number  of  employes  shall  pre- 
side at  the  children’s  tables. 

Indian  Employes. — For  similar  reasons,  the  appointment  of  Indians  as 
employes  in  all  positions  in  which  this  is  practicable  should  be  not  only 
recommended  but  consistently  enforced.  The  positions  of  assistant 
matron,"  assistant  cook,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  laundress 
should  in  every  instance  be  filled  by  young  Indian  women.  In  fact, 
in  many  instances  the  positions  of  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook 
are  even  now  filled  by  comj)etent  Indian  women.  Similarly,  all  indus- 
trial assistants,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  foremen  of  the  workshops,  as 
well  as  the  disci])linarians  and  farmers,  should  be  competent  Indians. 
There  are  now  emjdoyed  in  Indian  schools  excellent  young  Indians  in 
these  caiiacities.  I have  in  mind  at  least  two  excellent  disciplinarians, 
a number  of  assistant  farmers,  foremen  of  workshops,  assistant  matrons, 
seamstresses,  teachers,  etc.,  whom  I found,  in  the  character  of  their 
work  as  well  as  in  their  personal  character,  deserving  of  high  praise. 

By  this  policy  the  Government  will  afford  to  Indians  fresh  incentives 
for  faithful  work  at  school,  additional  reasons  to  love  and  foster  the 
school,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  the  school  a practical  object 
lesson  of  a life  in  which  the  two  races  labor  hand  in  hand  toward  a 
common  purjiose. 

Normal  departments. — In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  in  another 
direction,  normal  classes  have  been  established  in  three  prominent 
training  schools,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  at  Lawrence,  Kaus.,  and  at  Santa  F6, 
N.  Mex. 

In  each  of  these  schools  a superior  normal  teacher  has  been  employed 
who,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  general  corps  of  teachers,  has  charge  of  the  work 
of  this  normal  class.  Indians  under  the  age  of  20  are  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  entrance  only  under  extraordinary  conditions,  and  full 
entrance  is  granted  only  to  graduates  of  a nonreservation  school  of 
full  standard,  or  to  Indians  who  can  prove  that  they  have  received 
equivalent  training. 

The  specific  normal  course  embraces  a period  of  two  years.  It  affords 
instruction  not  only  in  professional  subjects  and  literary  school  work, 
but  also  in  various  phases  of  educative  manual  training  in  industrial, 
agricultural,  horticultural,  economic,  and  artistic  pursuits.  They  are 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  schoolroom  only  after  one  year’s  successful 
training. 
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The  purpose  of  these  departments  is  the  training  of  Indian  teachers 
for  Indian  schools,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  many  of  these 
teachers  will  become  sufficiently  proficient  in  the  profession  to  render 
them  desirable  as  teachers  in  other  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  Indian  youth  avail  themselves  of  these 
opiiortunities  for  self  help  afforded  by  the  Government  schools,  as  well 
as  to  note  the  fact  that  even  now  in  many  instances  Indians  are  teach- 
ing with  marked  success  in  Government  schools. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  training. — Much  attention  is  paid  in  the 
various  schools  to  agricultural  and  industrial  training.  The  wisdom  of 
this  is  self  evident.  On  the  one  hand  it  affords  an  opjiortunity  to  incul- 
cate respect  and  even  love  for  work;  it  becomes  the  occasion  for  much 
valuable  experience  to  pupils,  paves  the  way  for  effective  self-help,  and 
for  the  desire  of  home-making.  On  the  other  hand  it  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  literary  schoolroom  exercises  and  thereby  makes 
these  exercises  themselves  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  to  the 
pupils.  This  is  more  i)avticulail3’  the  case  in  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  and  leaders  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  have 
learned  to  labor  in  full  unity,  where  the  schoolroom  has  learned  to 
take  its  illustrations  from  the  farm  and  worksho}),  and  where  the  farm 
and  workshop  have  learned  to  emphasize  the  practical  value  of  the 
schoolroom  lessons  in  their  daily  work. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  farm  and  workshop  are  carried  on  more 
as  a matter  of  business,  that  is,  for  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  labor 
rather  than  as  a matter  of  education.  On  many  school  farms  the  farm- 
ers are  merely  farmers  and  in  no  way  teachers.  They  work  for  crops, 
and  use  the  boys  as  hands,  making  no  effort  to  instruct  them  as  to  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  work,  caring  in  no  Avay  for  their  welfare, 
but  only  for  the  work  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  them. 

School  farm. — If  the  school  farm  is  to  produce  valuable  results  in  the 
lives  of  the  boj’S  the  farmer  who  directs  their  work  should  look  upon 
this  as  the  chief  end  of  his  labors.  He  should  instruct  these  boys  con- 
cerning the  character  and  value  of  the  different  soils;  adaptation  of 
these  soils  to  the  various  crops;  the  means  for  increasing  and  maintaining 
their  fertility.  He  should  explaifi  to  them  the  character,  construction, 
and  purpose  of  the  different  tools  and  implements  used  in  cultivation, 
giving  them  the  meaning  of  every  manipulation  in  which  they  are 
engaged  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  short,  he  should  see  to  it  that 
they  do  everything  with  full  knowledge  of  the  purpose  in  view  and  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  used  for  its  achievement.  If  this  is  done, 
the  farmer  will  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  having  at  his  disposal  more 
intelligent,  more  eager,  and  therefore  more  etficient  workers,  but  he  will 
raise  better  and  more  abundant  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will 
grow  Avithin  him  the  assurance  that,  in  addition  to  hay,  oats,  corn,  and 
wheat,  he  is  raising  more  precious  crops  of  intelligent  farmers  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  prosperous  rural  homes  that  Avill  bless  him  as  their 
chief  benefactor. 

WorkshoiAs. — Similarly,  in  many  workshops,  the  harness-makers,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  blacksmitlis,  carpenters,  wagon-makers,  painters,  and  so 
on,  seem  to  be  intent  chiefly  upon  turning  out  a large  number  of  articles, 
and,  consequently,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  stultifying  methods  of  the 
factory,  making  of  the  boys  unthinking  i)ieces  of  machinei  y,  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  their  manipulations,  intent,  chiefly,  on 
tilling  up  the  time — mere  toilers  at  jobs,  not  workmen  with  intelligent 
purposes  and  actuated  by  the  artisan’ .s  interest. 

The  foremen  of  all  of  these  workshops  should  learn  to  realize  that  in 
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their  work  their  tirst  respousibility  is  that  of  a teacher.  They  should 
take  pains  to  acquaint  their  pu]>ils  with  the  eliaracteristics  and  the 
liistory  of  the  inaterial  used  in  the  work,  with  tlie  nature  and  structure 
of  the  tools  used,  and  their  manipulation.  Pu])ils  should  see  clearly 
what  relation  the  various  manii)ulations  bear  to  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  work.  They  should  know  in  all  its  details  the  phui  iii  which 
their  work  forms  a part  of  the  whole,  and  should  be  taught  step  by 
step  to  form  plans  for  themselves.  Whatever  drafting,  cutting  and 
fitting,  laying  out  of  the  work,  selection  of  material,  joining  of  parts 
and  finishing  is  involved  in  the  various  pieces  of  work  turned  out  should 
be  done,  not  by  the  ma.ster  workman,  but  under  the  master  workman’s 
direction,  by  tlie  pupils.  They  should  come  out  of  the  school  not  as 
insigniticant,  in  themselves  helpless,  fragments  of  some  shop,  but 
thoughtful,  skilled  artisans,  capable  and  willing  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  the  shop,  or,  if  need  be,  to  turn  out  indejiendently  full  pieces  of 
work  from  their  beginnings. 

(trave  hardship  and  physical  detriment  comes  to  boys  when  they 
are  allowed,  as  is  not  infrerprently  the  case  in  reservation  boarding' 
schools  and  even  in  nonreservation  training  schools,  to  enter  the  work- 
shops at  too  tender  an  age.  No  boy  can  be  safely  api)renticed  in  any 
single  trade — that  of  shoemaker,  tailor,  carpenter,  etc. — before  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  nothing  need  be  lost,  while  much  can  be  gained,  if 
this  is  deferred  until  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  if,  in  the  mean- 
while, he  is  taught  and  trained  in  a well directed  and  all-sided  manual 
training  school. 

Industrial  teachers. — For  this  reason  I am  pj'eiiared  strenuously  to 
recommend  that  in  reservation  boarding  schools  the  position  of  indus- 
trial teacher  be  intrusted  only  to  persons  who  are  adepts  in  the  methods 
of  the  modern  manual-training  school,  and  that  in  their  work  they  be 
confined  to  the  duties  of  a manual-training  school  teacher,  directing 
whatever  of  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  other  pursuits  that  maybe 
needed  in  the  school,  both  in  the  manual-trainiug  shop  and  on  the 
school  premises  generally. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  become  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  industrial  teacher  so  as  to  secure  competent 
men,  but  the  greater  outlay  would  procure  ample  compensation  through 
the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  children  in  every  department  of  work, 
industrial  and  literary,  through  their  more  vigorous  physical  and  moral 
development,  through  their  greater  eagerness  and  more  thorough  prep- 
aration for  the  advanced  work  of  the  non-reservation  training  schools, 
and  througli  their  fitness  and  enthusiasm  for  intelligent  artisanshii> 
which  they  would  take  with  the.u  from  school  into  practical  life. 
Besides,  the  employment  of  such  a teacher  would  in  many  cases  obviate 
the  necessity  of  employing  carpenters  and  other  artisans,  whose  aggre- 
gate pay  in  many  schools  exceeds  that  of  the  proposed  industrial  and 
manual-training  teacher. 

Ev'en  in  nonreservation  boarding  schools  much  could  be  gained  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  training  departments  on  a similar 
basis.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  that  pecuniary  loss  comes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  much  loss  to  the  Indian  children,  through  the  teaching 
of  certain  industries  in  these  schools.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  shoeinaking  and  tailoring.  It  is  held  that  both  shoes  and  clothing 
can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  made  at  the  schools, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  shoemaking  and  tailoring  are  pursuits  which 
none  of  the  boys  are  likely  to  folloAv  or  to  render  profitable  in  their 
homes  in  iiractical  life. 
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Compact  organization. — The  fact,  also,  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
schools  the  different  workshops  are  run  independently,  and  not  on  an 
organized  plan,  is  the  cause  of  serious  educational  loss  to  the  students. 
We  get  from  them  fair  cari)enters,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  who  can  work 
passably  well  under  direction,  but  rarely  progressive  artisans  who 
control  the  details  of  their  trade.  A vast  gain  would  come  from  more 
compact  organization  of  the  industrial  work,  through  the  higher  devel- 
opment and  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which  must 
result  from  such  organization.  Through  compact  organization  every 
dollar  in  expenditure  is  made  to  tell  in  the  outcome,  whereas  loose  organi- 
zation, or  lack  of  it,  entails  much  loss  through  friction  and  ill  directed 
effort. 

1 would  earnestly  recommend,  therefore,  to  superintendents  interested 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
the  industrial  work  in  their  re-spective  schools  so  as  to  secure  a higher 
degree  of  unity  and  better  educational  results.  This  object  could  be 
obtained  by  placing  all  of  the  various  departments  of  industrial  work 
in  each  school  under  the  direction  of  one  i)ersou,  thoroughlj^  posted 
and  skilled  in  the  methods  and  apidiances  of  the  modern  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  schools,  and  intrusting  the  Avork  in  the  several 
industrial  departments  to  competent  foremen,  working  under  his  direc- 
tion. Additional  gain  might  come  in  the  industrial  training  by  taking 
into  account  at  the  different  schools  the  local  Indian  industi'ies,  such 
as  tanning  and  pottery  among  the  Pueblos,  blanket-weaving  and  silver 
work  among  the  Navajoes,  boat  building  among  the  Indians  of  Puget 
Sound,  etc. 

Domestic  industries  for  girls. — Similar  advantages  might  be  gained 
by  more  compact  organization  of  the  various  departments  of  domes- 
tic industry  in  which  the  Indian  girls  are  trained.  Here,  too,  in 
kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  many  schools  use  the 
children  chietlj'  as  helping  hands,  and  afford  them  little,  if  any,  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  respective  domestic  arts  practiced  in  these 
rooms.  That  this  need  not  be  the  case  is  abundantly  pi'oved  by  the 
excellent  work  done  in  a number  of  schools  in  these  directions,  where, 
through  judicious  supervision,  the  work  in  these  departments  is  some- 
what more  carefully  organized. 

In  order  to  secure  tliis  desirable,  more  compact  organization  of  all 
these  various  departments,  some  one,  under  the  supervision  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  shoiild  be  made  the  responsible  head  of  this 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  matron  should  be  selected.  She  is  now  in 
charge  of  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  school,  having  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  dairy.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  general  supeiwision  of  the  sewing  room  and  other  depart- 
ments of  domestic  industry  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  added  to  the 
school.  She  should  have  power  to  insist  that  in  all  these  departments 
the  detail  of  girls  be  given  not  only  the  opportuuities  to  work  for  the 
school,  but  ample  and  systematic  instruction  concerning  the  work  done. 
They  should  not  merely  imitate  manipulations,  but  know  the  reasons 
therefor — arranging  dormitories,  setting  tables,  cooking  food,  Avashing 
and  ironing,  cutting  and  fitting  clothes,  sewing,  mending,  knitting  and 
embroidering,  weaA’ing  and  plaiting,  intelligently,  controlling  the  pur- 
pose of  what  they  do  and  the  means  used  in  accomplishing  their  objects. 

Matron’s  position. — It  is  true  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  will 
become  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  appreciate  justly  the  importance  of  the 
matron’s  office.  The  matron  is  not  a mere  housekeeper.  She  should  be 
to  the  children  a true  mother  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
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adult  members  of  the  school  home,  watching  over  each  one  in  accord- 
ance with  his  iiidividnal  nature,  doing  in  this  respect  what  even  the 
super  inteiulent  of  the  school  can  not  do  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
position,  more  particularly  if  tire  superintendent  is  a man.  In  addition 
to  this  sire  should  stand  to  the  domestic  industries  pursued  by  the  girls 
ill  the  same  relation  in  which  the  industrial  teacher  stands  to  the  in- 
dustries pursued  by  the  boys.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  time  this 
fact  will  be  universally  recognized  by  all  who  have  a voice  in  deter- 
mining the  character  and  value  of  ])ositious  in  the  school  work.  Her 
salary  slionld  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a princiiial  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  in  authority  and  respect  her  position  should  be  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Until  this  is  the  case  it  is 
needless  to  make  definite  jiropositions  concerning  the  more  compact 
organization  of  the  domestic  industrial  Avork  in  the  Indian  schools. 
The  matter,  therelbre,  Avill  have  to  be  left  for  the  present  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  and  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  respective 
schools  of  the  service. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  the  reijiiest  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I have  remodeled  the  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  schools. 
In  this  work  the  day  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools  are  kept  distinct,  and  considered  as  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  full  education  afforded  by  the  Government  schools. 
The  normal  age  for  day  school  pupils  was  assumed  to  be  between  6 and 
10  years}  that  of  the  reservation  boarding  school  pupils  between  10  and 
10  years,  although  many,  possibly  the  majority,  may  complete  the  work 
laid  out  by  their  fourteenth  year  of  age. 

Day  schools. — Day  schools  are  expected  to  give  to  the  child  the  ability 
to  speak  English  sufficient  for  his  daily  needs,  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  within  the  same  limits  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Third 
Eeader ; simple  directions  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  and 
care  of  the  health,  as  well  as  suitable  physical  training;  the  use  of 
objects  and  kindergarten  material  in  gaining  and  expressing  notions 
of  number,  coloi',  and  form;  practice  in  simiile arithmetical  o])eratious; 
skill  in  drawing,  weaving,  knittiiig,  sewing,  and  other  suitable  occupa- 
tions; singing  by  rote,  and  [iractice  in  simple  tonic  sol-fa  and  staff  nota- 
tions; garden  work  and  flower  culture. 

Reservation  boarding  schools. — The  reservation  boarding  schools  are 
expected  to  givm  to  the  children,  in  addition  to  this,  ability  to  read  and 
write  English  within  the  limits  of  the  third  and  fouith  reader  litera- 
ture; ])ractical  control  of  arithiuetic  within  the  limits  of  daily  life;  sim- 
ple instruction  in  hygienic  life,  ventilation,  and  selection  of  food;  care 
of  the  sick,  and  suitable  physical  training;  clear  rudimentary  notions 
of  geography,  and  a fund  of  histoi'ical  anecdotes;  advanced  kinder- 
garten work  and  sloyd,  with  special  reference  to  tlie  industrial  needs 
of  the  locality  of  the  school;  drawing  and  other  suitable  occupations; 
singing  by  rote  and  practice  in  staff  notation;  garden  work;  suitable 
agricultural  and  domestic  industries. 

Konreservation  boarding  schools. — The  nonreservatiou  boarding  school 
is  expected  to  carry  the  pupil  as  far  beyond  these  limits  as  conditions 
may  permit. 

Difficulties. — In  the  present  organization  of  the  schools  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  these  limitations,  jiartly  because  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  day  schools  to  accommodate  the  smaller  children, 
partly  because  many  reservation  schools  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
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exceeding’  their  course  of  study,  and  still  further  because  uo  definite 
system  of  transfers  has  yet  been  inaugurated  in  the  Indian  schools.  It 
shall  be  my  aim  to  gradually  and  steadily  remedy  these  hindrances,  to 
adhere  more  and  more  strictly  to  the  jiroposed  plan,  and  to  devise  and 
to  carry  out  a just  and  satisfactory  system  of  transfers. 

Text-books. — In  working  out  the  details  of  the  course  of  study  it 
became  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find  lor  the  Indian  children  more 
suitable  books  than  those  heretofore  in  use;  on  the  other  hand,  to  sug- 
gest modifications  in  the  methods  of  work. 

Readers. — The  first  of  these  objects  offered  many  difficulties,  both  in 
the  selection  of  regular  readers  and  in  the  selection  of  supplemental 
reading  matter.  In  order  that  the  child’s  mind  may  assimilate  what- 
ever instruction  and  inspiration  the  reading  books  may  afford,  it  is 
needful  that  the  child’s  experience  and  surroundings  should  afford 
facts  and  points  of  resemblance  to  whatever  new  matter  the  books  may 
bring.  Amajority  of  readers  and  supplemental  readingbooks,  although 
they  contain  much  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  child  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  full-grown  civilization,  contain  comparatively  little  to 
stimulate  and  attract  the  mind  of  the  young  Indian  whose  home  sur- 
roundings have  been  touched  very  scantily  by  the  aits  of  civilization. 
For  this  reason  it  was  decided  to  select  a series  of  readers  which  bases 
its  selections  largely  upon  the  observation  and  love  of  nature,  and 
which,  consequently,  on  every  page,  affords  points  of  contact  with  the 
child’s  experience  and  finds  the  o])portunities  for  illustration  in  the 
child’s  surroundings.  For  the  same  reason  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  is  selected  at  first  almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  nature 
study,  progressing  gradually,  but  not  on  that  account  less  positively, 
to  the  domain  of  history  and  literary  arts. 

For  details  I have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  appended  “Course  of 
work  and  text-books  adopted  for  liulian  schools,”  which  forms  a part 
of  this  report.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  the  day  schools  have  6 books  devoted  to  nature  study  and  only 
3 to  geography  and  literature,  whereas  the  reservation  boarding 
schools  have,  for  the  G books  devoted  to  nature  study,  13  devoted  to 
other  subjects,  and  in  the  nonreservation  training  schools  3G  volumes 
on  other  subjects  accompany  7 books  on  nature  study. 

Such  a course  might  not  satisfy  schools  located  in  highly  cultured 
communities,  but  it  prepares  the  Indian  youth  thoi’oughly  and  solidly 
to  enter  sucli  communities  and  to  grow  gradually  and  surely  into  full 
fellowship  with  the  best. 

Geography  and  history. — For  similar  reasons,  the  text  book  course  in 
geography  has  been  reduced  in  extent  but  increased  in  intensity.  Dur- 
ing the  day  school  period  the  work  in  geography  is  largely  incidental; 
during  the  reservation  school  period  it  is  confined  to  Frye’s  Primary 
Geography,  and  during  the  nonreservation  school  period  to  Butler’s 
Elementary  Geography.  Similarly,  the  text-book  course  of  American 
History  is  limited  to  Montgomery’s  Beginners’  American  History;  but, 
as  was  indicated  above,  the  supplementary  reading  course  affords  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  unlimited  extension  on  the  solid  basis  thus  pro- 
vided. 

Syllabuses  of  work. — In  order  to  secure  the  modifications  in  the  meth- 
ods of  work  needed  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Indian  schools,  I 
am,  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pre- 
paring iirinted  directions  for  the  teachers,  in  the  shape  of  syllabuses, 
bearing  on  the  different  .subjects  of  instruction.  Two  of  these,  one  on 
the  subject  of  language  work  and  the  other  on  the  subject  of  number 
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work,  liave  already  been  publislied  and  distributed.  _The  syllabus  on 
language  work  contains,  also,  directions  conceriiiug  the  rudimentary 
work  ill  tlie  study  of  plants  and  animals,  of  geography  and  form.  Addi- 
tional syllabuses  will  be  pre]mred  as  soon  as  time  will  allow,  and  in 
the  order  here  indicated,  on  the  study  of  form  and  drawing,  on  geogra- 
phy, including  nature  study,  and  on  history. 

Drawing. — A strenuous  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  elementary  drawing,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  lan- 
guage work,  and  with  nature  study,  under  the'  direction  of  the  regular 
teachers,  and  to  induce  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools  to  take  a 
direct  and  intelligent  interest  in  elementary  drawing,  connecting  what- 
ever may  be  done  in  other  departments  of  the  school  in  this  direction 
with  their  own  work. 

1 fear,  however,  that  because  of  the  unfortunate  reduction  in  the  force 
of  supervisors  made  in  the  Indian  apiu’opi  iation  bill  of  1895,  I shall  be 
so  much  hampered  in  my  work  as  to  seriously  retard  the  preparation 
and  promulgation  of  these  much  needed  directions,  unless  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  find  some  other  way  to  afford  me  the 
assistance  which  I need  in  the  work  of  inspection  and  in  the  routine  of 
my  office. 

Principles  of  method. — These  syllabuses  are  based  tln’oughour  on  well- 
defined  ]!rinciples  of  method.  At  every  point  the  work  rests  on  the 
impil’s  growing  personal  experience,  and  is  expected  to  be  so  managed 
as  to  stimulate  in  his  mind  spontaneous  interest  in  the  subjects  under 
consideration  and  spontaneous  purpose  connected  therewith.  In  the 
achievement  of  these  purposes  the  school  is  to  lend  a helping  hand  so 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  steadily  and  expeditiously  on  the  ground  of  what- 
ever ex])erience  he  may  be  gathering  to  conscious,  intelligent,  and 
beneticent  life  practice  and  life  conduct.  At  every  step  the  luxpil  is  not 
merely  a learner,  but  also  a doer.  lu  ffict,  he  is  never  a learner  for  the 
sake  of  mere  knowing,  but  always  with  clear  reference  to  somethiug 
that  IS  to  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  knowledge  he  may  be  gaining. 
In  its  very  construction  the  Indian  school  is  well  adapted  to  this.  In 
the  day  school  the  teacher  has  abundant  opportunities  to  intersperse 
the  hours  of  instruction  with  the  hours  of  work,  and  in  the  boarding 
schools  pupils  give  regularly  one-half  the  day  to  instruction  and  one- 
half  to  work. 

Naturally  the  children  in  such  instrirction  have  much  to  do  with 
things  and  materials  in  ways  which  the  so-called  object  teaching  and 
the  kindergarten  have  opened.  Their  first  work  in  arithmetic  is  done 
wholly  with  things  and  with  simide  pictui’es  of  things,  and  later  on 
they  find  ample  scope  to  apply  their  arithmetical  skill  in  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  economic  pursuits  connected  with  the  life  at 
school.  Similarly,  their  first  language  instruction  is  based  wholly 
upon  their  own  knowledge  of  things  and  events  and  upon  simple  pic- 
torial representations  of  these,  and  subsequently  they  find  ample 
opportunity  to  use  their  growing  control  of  language  in  the  discussions 
and  debates,  as  well  as  in  the  verbal  and  written  descriptions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  work  done,  for  which  school  life  affords  and  procures 
the  occasion.  It  is  needless  to  extend  my  remarks  further  upon  this 
subject,  inasmuch  as  the  two  syllabuses  already  published  render  these 
matters  sufficiently  clear. 

Drawing  and  music. — Permit  me,  however,  to  direct  your  attention 
specially  to  the  great  desirability  of  systematic  instruction  in  both  draw? 
ing  and  music  iu  the  Indian  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  youth 
have  a decided  talent  for  these  arts  and  find  in  them  much  joy  and 
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inspiratiou,  much  that  makes  the  school  attractive  and  dear  to  them, 
and  reconciles  tliem  to  its  constraints  and  hardships  in  other  directions. 
They  are  to  the  main  work  of  the  school  in  this  respect  as  the  traces  or 
chains  by  which  heavy  burdens  are  moved.  Drawing  and  music,  prop- 
erly taught,  furnish  material  for  universal  languages,  through  which, 
respectively,  ideas  and  emotions  are  communicated,  aud  for  these  rea- 
sons they  gain  additional  value  in  the  Indian  school,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren and  the  teachers  speak  originally  different  languages.  Concern- 
ing their  general  value  as  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  manual  and 
moral  development  of  youth,  which  is  so  universally  conceded  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  land,  it  is  needless  to  add  anything  more. 

Kindergartens. — Many  of  the  more  tlioughtful  superintendents  aud 
teachers  in  the  Indian  service  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Indian  Office 
to  establish,  in  connection  with  Indian  schools,  wlierever  this  may  be 
found  feasible,  kindergartens.  I understand  that  the  kindergarten  as 
a factor  in  the  early  education  of  the  Indians  has  been  satisfactorily 
tested  in  the  schools  of  the  Indian  Territory,  more  particularly  among 
the  Cherokees,  and  has  been  found  more  effective  than  any  other  agency 
in  leading  the  Indians,  both  young  and  oLl,to  a proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  work  and  in  giving  to  them  the  progressive  tendency  with- 
out which  civilization  is  unthinkable.  Successful  kindergartens  have 
also  been  carried  on  at  Fort  Deffance  and  Osage  and,  possibly,  at  other 
schools.  Under  your  direction,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  kindergartens  will  be  established  and  carried 
on  during  the  coming  year  at  Haskell  Institute,  Chilocco,  Fort  Mojave, 
Santa  Fe,  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Peck,  Oneida,  and  among  the  Uavajoes  at 
Fort  Defiance  and  the  Arapahoes  and  Sac  and  Fox  in  Oklahoma  as 
soon  as  arrangements  for  this  purpose  can  be  completed. 

SOCIAL  TRAINING. 

A question  of  much  interest  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth  is  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  social  tiaiuing  to  be  gi\en  at  Indian 
schools.  Unfortunately  the  school,  as  such,  has  an  excessive  tendency 
towards  egoistic  individualism.  In  the  dining  room,  in  the  dormitory, 
in  the  schoolroom,  th.e  children  are,  for  the  sake,  it  is  claimed,  of  order 
and  discipline,  strenuously  isolated,  bidden  to  attend  exclusively  to 
their  own  needs  and  not  to  interfere  or  even  take  an  interest  in  others. 
While,  to  a certain  extent,  this  isolation  of  children  is  unavoidable, 
and  even  desirable,  the  school  should  provide  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  and  nurture  of  the  children's  social  instincts.  They  should 
learn  to  take  a common  interest  in  tlie  condition  of  their  mess  table, 
their  dormitory,  their  schoolroom,  the  school  grounds.  Each  indi- 
vidual should,  indeed,  zealously  hoe  his  own  row,  but  he  should  do  so 
with  a constant  and  benevolent  regard  to  his  neighbors'  rows,  and  with 
an  intelligent  and  generous  pride  in  the  entire  field. 

In  the  dining  room  this  tendency  may  be  encouraged  by  making  the 
members  of  each  mess  table  responsible  as  a whole  for  the  condition  of 
the  table  and  by  encouraging  the  thoughtful  and  unified  oruaineutation 
of  each  table  by  its  members.  In  the  dormitories  social  cooperation 
may  be  encouraged  by  dividing  the  inmates  of  the  dormitoiy  into  con- 
venient groups  and  by  encouraging  unified  decoration  of  the  groups  by 
its  members.  These  groui)s  may  be  partitioned  off  from  each  other  by 
inexpensive  curtains  or  in  any  other  convenient  way.  Similarly,  the 
decoration  of  the  school  grounds  may  be  utilized  for  the  same  pui  pose. 
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In  tlie  agTicultara],  iiulustrial,  and  economic  work  of  the  school  a 
healthy  eimdatioii,  establishing  and  fostering  public  spirit  in  the 
children’s  minds,  may  be  encouraged  by  similar  measures.  Details  of 
children  in  these  matters  should  be  made  not  merely  that  they  may  do 
a certain  amount  of  work  or  drudgery  for  a given  time,  but  that  they 
may  complete  the  given  task  to  its  legitimate  end,  from  seed  time  to 
harvest,  receiving  credit  for  the  work  and  enjoying  in  its  fullness  the 
gratitication  of  a work  well  done,  llecords  should  be  kept  by  all  the 
groups,  under  suitable  supervision,  of  the  entire  history  of  the  work. 

To  employ  the  children  merely  as  hands  or  servants  in  certain  frag- 
ments of  work — the  whole  credit  of  which  is  assumed  by  the  mana- 
gers— is  to  rob  tliean  of  tlie  chief  educational  stimulus  that  lies  in  work 
well  done;  is  to  make  of  them  mere  toilers  without  purpose  or  hope, 
without  gratitude  or  aspiration,  making  exertion  only  under  the  lash 
of  necessity,  and  strangers  to  the  sweet  joys  of  productive  and  ci’ea- 
tive  labor  which  alone  make  life  worth  living.  Furthermore,  this 
method  of  keeping  the  children  merely  busy  isolates  each  child  from 
all  the  rest  in  Ids  group,  renders  each  one  eager  to  shirk  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbor,  makes  of  tlie  teacher  a taskmaster  rather  than  a 
trusted  counselor  and  guide,  nips  social  instincts  in  the  germ,  and  hope- 
lessly stifles  every  benevolent  impulse.  Common  endeavor  becomes 
impossible,  and  each  member  of  the  group  is  intent  chiefly  upon  mak- 
ing his  own  burden  light. 

In  the  schoolroom,  too,  methods  should  be  so  modilied — and  this  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  syllabuses  on  language  and  number  work  men- 
tioned above — as  to  connect  every  individual  effort  with  some  social 
aim  in  which  the  school  as  a whole  or  convenient  groups  of  children 
have  a common  vital  interest.  When  a child  reads  he  should  do  so  not 
merely  in  order  to  prove  to  the  teacher  or  other  critics  that  he  can  read, 
but  in  order  to  convey  inibrmation  or  to  give  pleasure  to  his  associates. 
When  he  wiites  he  should  do  so  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  indi- 
vidual practice  that  lies  in  the  exercise,  but  with  some  of  the  legitimate 
social  purposes  of  writing  in  view.  In  this  respect  even  competitive 
games  similar  to  the  old-fashioned  siielling  match  are  vastly  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  the  traditional  recitation  treadmill  of  the  ordinary 
school.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  devise  in  all  subjects  of  instruction, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  syllabuses,  plays  and  games 
which  are  free  from  the  competitive  spirit,  and  the  charm  of  which  lies 
in  the  mutual  striving  toward  a common  end. 

Morning  exercises, — Morning  exercises,  the  outdoor  games,  and  the 
evening  hour  afford  valuable  opportunities  for  social  training.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  morning  exercises  should  be  the  stimulation  of 
a deep  sense  of  unity  among  all  concerned,  based  upon  high,  common 
aspirations  and  upon  the  growing  conviction  of  individual  respousi- 
sibility  with  reference  to  the  common  purpose  of  being  together.  The 
reading  and  recitation  of  gems  of  thought  and  feeling,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, the  singing  of  songs  that  stir  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  soul 
afford  ample  material  for  such  exercises  They  should  be  managed, 
liowevei',  in  such  a way  that  it  is  not  always  an  authoritative  superin- 
tendent or  teacher  who  does  the  work,  but  that  all  the  children,  indi- 
vidually, in  gToups,  or  as  a whole,  may  contribute  actively  and  sponta- 
neously therein.  There  should  never  be  anything  pertunctory  in  these 
exercises;  everything  that  is  done  should  go  from  heart  to  heart;  even 
the  prayer  should  be  omitted  if  it  has  shrunk  into  a mere  ceremony. 

Outdoor  games. — Much  attention  should  be  given  to  outdoor  games. 
While  nothing  should  be  done  to  deiuive  them  of  the  freedom  for  the 
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exercise  of  individual  prowess  and  ingenuity,  which  renders  them  so 
effective  in  the  development  of  self-reliance,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  into  riotous  savagery  and  brutal  disregard  of  others.  With  the 
help  of  the  older  children,  tact  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  will  never  fail  in  efforts  to  devise  methods  for 
controlling  these  games  and  for  imparting  to  them,  if  they  are  compet- 
itive, the  dignity  and  generosity  of  the  old  Greek  games,  and,  if  they 
are  cooperative,  the  stimulating  grace  and  beauty  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man calisthenic  Reujen. 

Evening  hour. — The  evening  hour,  not  infrequently  designated  as  the 
study  hour,  should  frequently  be  devoted  to  social  exercises,  in  which 
teachers  and  pupils  unite,  and  in  which  all  they  may  have  learned  at 
school  is  applied  in  mutual  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  and  give  pleas- 
ure. Recitals,  dialogues,  debates,  readings,  accounts  of  experiences, 
descriptions  of  things  seen,  songs,  quartettes,  orcliestral  music,  now 
and  then  a short  lecture,  ])hysieal  and  chemical  experiments,  lantern 
exhibitions,  calisthenic  drills,  etc.,  afford  ami)le  material  for  evening 
entertainments,  of  which  two  each  week  would  not  be  too  many.  On 
the  other  hand,  drawing,  whittling,  wood-carving,  knitting,  crocheting, 
embroidery,  etc.,  coupled  with  readings  by  some  good  reader,  or  an 
occasional  song,  or  instrumental  music,  afford  ample  material  for  quieter 
evenings  intervening  between  the  entertainments.  Study  during  these 
times  need  not  be  excluded,  but  confined  to  older  children  and  to  favor- 
able conditions  with  reference  to  lighting,  ventilation,  and  freedom 
from  disturbance. 

It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  enlist  the  pupils’ living  interest  in  even- 
ings so  spent,  and,  with  the  help  of  these  programmes,  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  deeper  concerns  of  life,  and  to  cultivate  their  tastes 
for  true  beauty  so  that  there  will  be  little  need,  in  order  to  entertain 
the  children  so  trained,  to  have  recourse  to  the  evening  party,  to  the 
demoralizing  frivolities  of  the  round  dance,  or  to  the  debasing  excite- 
ment of  the  card  table. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

The  moral  and  religious  training  in  Indian  education,  as  in  all  other 
education,  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  gives  direction  and  perma- 
nence to  whatever  else  may  be  done  in  the  educational  work.  Gnfor- 
tunately,  in  established  religions,  the  religious  spirit  has  been  so  over- 
laid with  matters  of  creed  and  ritual  that  it  has  become  extremely 
difficult  to  give  religious  instruction  and  training  in  public  institutions 
without  danger  of  offense  to  some  denomination  that  may  consider  its 
interests  neglected  or  its  doctrines  impugned.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
that  all  the  various  denominations  and  sects  are  steadily  reaching  an 
agreement  that  schools  may  without  injury  to  any  one  of  these  sects 
and  denominations  and,  indeed,  with  profit  to  them  all,  lead  the  chil- 
dren through  instruction  and  training  to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and 
that  this  may  be  done  effectively  without  touching  upon  any  of  the  doc- 
trinal points  that  separate  religious  people  into  competing  groups. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  matters  the  Indian  schools  can  not  lead, 
but  must  of  necessity  follow  public  opinion  and  professional  practice 
established  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  land.  It  is,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommended  that  superintendents  and  teachers  place  them- 
selves in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  labor,  that  through  exaini)le,  instruction  and 
simple  religious  practices  in  the  schools  they  cultivate  in  the  children 
7914 2 
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reverence  and  good  wil].  I’rayer,  if  prayer  is  in  their  hearts,  the 
religious  song,  and  tlie  simple  teachings  of  the  Bible  afford  abundant 
material  for  this.  Throughout,  liowever,  in  prayer,  song,  or  Bible  read- 
ing everything  should  be  avoided,  in  substance  and  form,  that  has  in  any 
way  a proselyting  tendency. 

Prayer,  song,  and  Bible  reading  should  be  wholly  free  from  mystify- 
ing allusions  and  sentiments,  but  rich  and  forceful  in  the  sim])le  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  lead  the  heart  to  God,  to  virtue,  to  benevo- 
lence, to  reverence,  to  self-abnegation,  and  to  devotion.  Special  occa- 
sions for  this  are  afforded  by  tlie  morning  and  evening  exercises  and 
by  Sunday  exercises  established  in  accordance  with  paragraph  09  of 
of  the  Indian  school  rules,  which  prescribes  that — 

Pupils  of  Government  schools  shall  he  encouraged  to  attend  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day schools  of  their  respective  denominations.  Pupils  Avho  can  not  be  thus  accom- 
modated shall  be  assembled  during  some  suitable  hour  for  religious  and  ethical  exer. 
cises  of  a strictly  undenominational  character. 

The  moral  instruction  that  may  be  given  on  these  occasions  will, 
however,  bear  little  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  children  unless  there  is 
established  at  the  same  time  in  the  school  life  as  a whole  a moral 
atmosphere  in  full  accord  tvith  these  moral  instructions.  Ethical  les- 
sons must  be  emphasized  by  the  exami)le  of  all  the  older  members  of 
the  school  household  in  corresponding  ethical  conduct.  Their  life 
practice  must  rest  clearly  upon  the  precepts  of  these  lessons.  All  the 
arrangements  of  tlie  school  household,  in  dormitory,  dining  room, 
schoolroom,  workshoji,  and  on  the  farm,  must  bi’eathe  this  ethical  spirit 
and  must  afford  the  pupils  abundant  op])ortuuities  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts. 

The  school  that  preaches  reverence,  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  Avelfare  of  others  can  inculcate  these  things  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  children  only  in  the  measure  in  which  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the  children,  the  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  other  employes  of  the  school  are  guided  by  these  iiriuci- 
ples  of  conduct.  To  one  who  is  himself  reverent,  gentle  of  spirit,  and 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others,  all  these  things  are  easy,  because  to 
him  they  are  natural.  But  to  one  who  is  himself  devoid  of  these  quali- 
ties they  are  imjiossible,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  service  his  connec- 
tion therewith  ought  to  be  severed. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Much  treasure  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings,  but  in  most  cases  these  are  not  only  lacking  in 
the  simplest  requirements  of  architectural  grace,  but  quite  deticient  in 
the  provisions  made  for  sewage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
requirements  generally.  As  a rule  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  are 
wholly  without  provisions  for  ventilation  except  what  may  be  afforded 
through  windows,  doors,  and  seepage.  There  are  many  simple  and 
inexpensive  ways  for  correcting  such  shortcomings,  and  a circular  letter 
describing  such  simple  expedients,  accompanied  by  a request  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Office  to  agents  and  superintendents  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  matter,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  buildings  and  to  lessen  sickness  and  death  among  the 
Indian  children. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  protest  against  the  not  uncommon 
practice  of  crowding  children  into  dormitories,  placing  beds  almost  in 
close  contact,  and  putting  from  two  to  four  children  in  one  bed.  The 
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practice  is  unclean  and  demoializing  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be 
peremiitorily  forbidden. 

The  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  even  in  com])aratively  new  buildings, 
is  singularly  defective.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  light, 
the  light  falling  into  a deep  room  from  two  or  at  the  most  three  win- 
dows in  the  narrower  sides.  In  many  cases  the  light  falls  upon  the 
children’s  desks  from  opposite  sides.  In  short,  schoolrooms  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  which  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  pupil’s  eyesight,  through 
proper  care  in  lighting  the  rooms.  This  fact  becomes  doubly  serious 
in  schools  where  the  children  are  afflicted  with  granular  eyelids  or 
other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

In  the  majority  of  eases,  too,  the  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms  at 
night,  during  the  so-called  study  hour,  is  singularly  insufficient.  A 
few  kerosene  lamj)s,  fed  by  some  cheap  oil  and  tilling  the  room  with 
unwholesome  gases,  seem  to  be  all  the  Indian  school  can  afford. 
There  is  but  one  of  the  larger  schools,  Carlisle,  that  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity— and  the  exi)ense  of  this  was  not  borne  by  the  Government — 
yet  it  would  involve  a comparativelj^  small  expenditure  of  money  to 
light  all  the  larger  schools  by  electricity  and  to  heat  them  by  steam  or 
water.  This  would  not  only  remove  the  many  evils  of  the  insufficient 
and  poison  breeding  method  of  lighting  large  institutions  by. kerosene 
lam2)S  and  of  heatiiig  them  by  means  of  unsafe  and  unsanitary  stoves, 
but  would  remove  the  chief  cause  for  expensive  couflagi  ations  which, 
from  time  to  time,  consume  many  times  the  amount  that  would  be 
needed  in  rendering  such  losses  impossible.  An  exi^enditure  of 
$100,000  would  be  more  than  am^ile  to  furnish  twelve  or  more  of  the 
larger  school  plants  with  the  necessary  ap2)aratus  for  steam  heating 
and  electric  lighting,  and  would  secure  more  than  comiiensating  safety 
against  destructive  conhagrations.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoiked  that 
Congress  at  its  next  session  will  enable  the  Indian  Office  to  make  these 
much-needed  improvements. 

The  remarks  made  above  with  reference  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
dormitories  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  construction  of  the  kitchen,^ 
the  dining  room,  and  other  aj^artments  so  far  as  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion are  concerned.  They  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  bath- 
rooms, wash  rooms,  and  to  the  play  rooms  or  assembly  rooms  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

In  many  cases  the  question  of  outhouses  is  somewhat  awkwardly 
handled.  In  the  majority  of  these  instances  it  is  claimed  that  the  short- 
comings are  due  to  defective  drainage,  insufficient  provision  for  sew- 
age, or  imperfect  water  supply.  There  seems  to  be  little  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  defective  arrangements  in  the  outhouses  in  localities  where 
there  is  every  opportunity  for  the  construction  of  thoroughly  comfort- 
able and  inodorous  dry-earth  closets,  which,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  as 
well  as  for  weighty  hygienic  considerations,  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
connected  with  the  buildings  by  covered  walks. 

I would  earnestly  recommend,  also,  that  in  the  construction  of  new 
school  plants,  more  particularly  on  Indian  reservations,  the  custom  of 
erecting  buildings  more  than  one  story  in  height  be  abandoned.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  buildings  of  2 or  3 stories  are  inferior  to  1-story 
houses  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  they  increase  the  danger  to  the 
inmates  in  case  of  tire.  Besides,  inquiries  which  I have  made  into  this 
subject  have  elicited  the  fact  that  two  1-story  buildings  will  cost  less 
than  one  2-story  building  of  the  same  capacity  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary fire  escapes.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  expense  of  additional 
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area  covered  by  tlie  1-story  buildings  does  not  enter  as  a factor  with 
Indian  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  school  api)liances,  1 beg  to  be  permitted  to  reserve 
my  re])ort  I'or  a future  occasion,  when  I shall  have  completed  inquiries 
on  this  subject  now  in  progress. 

NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES. 

JMuch  complaint  has  come  to  me  concerning  the  fact  that  teachers  in 
the  Indian  schools  had  but  little  opportunity  for  promotion  or  for  any 
other  mark  of  appreciation  of  good  work  beyond  the  mere  continuance 
in  the  service.  Salaries  of  all  teachers  heretofore  were  the  s ane,  the 
wholly  inexperienced  newcomer  receiving  as  much  as  the  veteran  in 
the  service.  Promotions,  too,  from  the  position  of  teacher  to  that  of 
principal  teacher  or  of  superintendent  were  comparatively  rare,  new 
incumbents  being  generally  drawn  in  case  of  vacancy  from  the  civil- 
service  lists. 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes,  therefore,  concerning  this  subject, 
I have  prepared  anew  schedule  of  salaries,  which  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  reward  teacliers  of  acknowledged  merit  bj^  suitable  promotion. 
Whereas,  heretofore,  the  uniform  salary  was  $(>00  per  annum — iu  some 
cases  S720 — they  now  range  from  $480  to  $720,  and  froa.  $540  to  $840. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  has  become  well  understood  among  teachers  that, 
iu  tilling  vacancies  in  higher  positions,  my  recommendations  will  be  for 
promotions  of  persons  already  in  the  service,  rather  than  appointment 
from  the  lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I am  jileased  to  learn 
that  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fully  approves  these  meas- 
ures. I have  no  doubt  that,  by  this  policy,  the  morale  of  the  Indian 
school  service  will  be  vastly  improved. 

Salaries  of  bonded  Superintendents. — Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  occa- 
sioned among  the  superintendents  of  bonded  schools  by  the  horizontal 
reduction  of  all  salaries  of  such  superihteiidents,  with  one  excei)tion, 
to  $1,500.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these  schools  have  a 
capacity  of  from  350  to  500  children  and  an  average  attendance  of  from 
250  to  300  children,  and  that  others  do  not  reach  even  one  half  this  num- 
ber in  capacity  and  attendance,  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislation 
of  Congress  in  reference  to  this  matter  appears  justifiable.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  larger  school  bears  a burden  of  jirofessioual  and 
financial  responsibility  vastly  greater  than  the  supeiintendent  of  the 
smaller  school  at  a ratio  which  exceeds  the  ratio  of  size  in  the  school. 
Other  things  being  equal  he  must  biing  to  his  work  not  only  greater 
experience  and  greater  knowledge  of  details,  but  also  greater  executive 
vigor  and  foresight.  On  this  account  simplest  principles  of  business 
prudence  would  demand  that  these  facts  be  reconciled  in  some  measure 
iu  the  salaries  paid  for  the  work  implied. 

If  this  measure  was  adojtted  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  expenses 
this  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a proportionate  reduction  of  all 
salaries  without  impairing  relative  differences  in  pay  due  to  relative 
responsibilities  in  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  at  its  next 
session  will  reconsider  this  action  and  establish  a more  equitable 
schedule  of  salaries  for  bonded  school  superintendents. 

CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  I became  convinced 
that  the  then  current  mode  of  examination  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  eligibility  of  candidates  for  the  classified  positions  in  the  Indian  serv- 
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Ice  was  unsatisfactory.  The  papers  submitted  to  me  contained  only 
scanty  and  vague  information  concerning  tbe  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualitications  of  the  candidates.  The  questions  submitted  at  the 
examinations  tested  the  candidates  chietly  with  reference  to  the  minor 
facts  of  technical  outht  for  the  work  of  teaching.  They  appealed  in  no 
way  to  the  gains  that  come  to  the  teacher  through  professional  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching  and  through  experience  therein.  In  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  superintendency  there  rvas  nothing 
that  could  in  any  way  give  me  an  idea  of  their  business  habits  and 
administrative  qualities.  Similarly,  iii  the  papers  of  eligible  matrons 
submitted  to  me  there  was  nothing  that  could  give  me  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  matroidy  qualitications  of  candidates.  Candidates  for  the 
position  of  superinteiidentmerely  answered  questions  a little  harder  and 
matrons  questions  a little  easier  than  those  asked  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher,  and  on  the  same  subjects. 

In  short,  in  the  competitive  examinations,  professional  ])reparation 
and  experience,  administrative  ability,  mental  and  moral  efficiency, 
philanthropic  devotion,  and  the  like,  counted  for  nothing.  The  veteran 
and  genius  were  plaeed  on  a par  with  the  neo])hyte  and  ])arrot.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  social  and  cidtural  privations  involved 
in  the  Indian  service,  its  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  and  its  physical 
hardships  render  the  Indian  school  service  in  itself  not  attractive,  kept 
many  desirable  candidates  from  the  competitive  examinations,  and  had 
a tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  the  civil  service  list  of  eligibles. 

I submitted  these  difficulties  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
my  inquiries  and  suggestions  wei’e  received  with  marked  courtesy. 
The  Commission,  as  a whole,  exi)ressed  a readiness  to  consider  my 
representations,  and,  as  far  as  the  civil  service  law  might  permit,  to 
modify  modes  of  examination  so  as  to  remove  the  inconveniences  men- 
tioned. As  a result  of  the  deliberations  that  followed,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ultimately  decided  toadoi)t  in  the  main  the  plan  submitted 
to  them.  This  plan  Avas  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

First.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  the  school  is 
practically  the  sole  civilizing  intiuence  with  reference  to  the  pupil, 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  analytical  i)ower,  fullness  of  detail 
in  knowledge,  vividness  of  puwentation,  ability  to  adapt  the  material 
of  instruction  to  the  children’s  needs,  and  a certain  degree  of  artistic 
skill  on  the  i)art  of  the  teacher,  are,  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  prime  considerations,  compared  with  which  all  others  fall 
into  insignilicance. 

Second.  Inasmuch  as  teaching  in  the  Indian  schools  rarely  exceeds 
the  limitations  of  the  ])rimary  schools,  the  scholastic  requirements  on 
the  teachers’  part  can  safely  be  limite(l  to  the  requirements  of  a second 
elementary  education. 

Third.  The  papers  of  eligibles  should  show  with  reasonable  clearness 
the  degree  of  physical  soundness,  moral  excellence,  professional  prep- 
aration, and  experience  of  the  applicant,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work  implied  in  his  position.  Persons  who  have  an  irnsatis- 
factory  record  in  these  things  should  be  excluded  from  these  examina- 
tions. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
decided  to  call  to  its  aid  the  friendly  services  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners.  The  application  papers  of  candidates  containing  testi- 
monials and  references  are  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
who  makes  inqiriries  concerning  their  value,  and  communicates  the 
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results  of  liis  inquiiies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  On  the  basis 
of  these  the  applicant  is  received  or  rejected  for  examination. 

The  examinations  themselves  instead  of  being  as  heretofore,  exclu- 
sively textual,  presenting  a number  nf  set  text-book  questions  on  the 
various  subjects  of  examination,  are  to  be  made  mainly  topical,  requir- 
ing the  candidates  to  treat  in  full  some  one  single  topic  with  reference 
to  each  subject  of  the  examination.  It  is  evident  that  by  this  method 
the  person  who  has  thought  much  and  closely  upon  the  subject,  whose 
mind  has  reached  maturity,  and  who,  througli  personal  observation  and 
experience,  has  learned  to  think  independently,  and  with  reference  to 
the  practical  needs  of  Tile,  has  an  opportunity  to  show  his  superior  fit- 
ness for  the  work  required  in  the  Indian  schools.  Hereafter,  conse- 
quently, these  persons  will  stand  at  the  top  of  the  lists  and  will  no 
longer  be  outranked  by  young  graduates  fresh  from  school  who  base 
their  success  in  the  examinations  chieliy  upon  recent  text-book  coaching. 

Applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  to  lie  examined  in  this  way 
in  iiedagogics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history,  geography,  his- 
tory, civil  government,  and  drawing;  and  their  skill  in  penmanship, 
spelling, punctuation,  and  grammar  are  to  be  tested  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  on  the  subjects  above  mentioned. 

The  advanced  primary  teacher  ’s  examination  includes  all  of  the  above 
with  higher  rerpiirements  in  each  subject,  substituting,  however,  for  the 
study  of  natural  history  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  adding  the  sub- 
ject of  American  literature. 

The  principal  teacher’s  examination  lays  special  stress  on  school  man- 
agement, on  a knowledge  of  methods,  and  history  of  education.  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  requirements  on  a number  of  the  subjects 
previously  mentioned,  the  suirerintendent’s  examination  tests  the  appli- 
cant more  particulai'ly  on  (piestions  of  school  economics,  on  the  keep- 
ing of  accounts,  on  making  purchases,  on  matters  of  agriculture,  cattle 
breeding  and  the  like,  proticiency  in  school  management  and  pedagogics 
and  the  needed  scholastic  attainments  largely  from  incidental  evidences 
in  his  papers  on  these  subjects. 

Similarly,  the  chief  test  of  a candidate  for  the  j»osition  of  matron  is 
found  in  her  ability  to  keep  household  accounts,  on  her  knowledge  of 
school  economics  and  hygiene,  and  on  methods  toward  the  chihh’en  in 
the  nursery,  the  dormitory,  the  schoolroom,  the  dining  room,  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  induce  desirable  persons  to  apply  for 
examination  for  the  Indian  school  service,  there  have  been  addressed 
to  presidents  of  normal  schools  and  other  prominent  educational  insti- 
tutions letters  describing  the  kind  of  teachers  desired  for  the  Indian 
service,  and  requesting  them  to  induce  suitable  persons  to  apply  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  examination.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
reap  the  full  benehtsof  this  new  mode  of  examination  before  January, 
18!I5,  yet  the  few  new  papers  that  have  already  come  to  ray  notice  vin- 
dicate clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  adopting 
this  course. 

In  connection  with  this  permit  me  to  add  that  I have  inquired  with, 
some  care  into  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  in  its  influence 
upon  the  Indian  school  service.  I am  pleased  to  report  that,  in  spite 
of  the  inconveniences  mentioned,  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations  it 
imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  I have  found  that  it  exerts,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  service. 
As  a matter  of  course  incompetents  are  drawn  not  infrequently  from 
the  lists  of  eligibles,  yet,  if  an  incompetent  has  been  drawn  for  a classi- 
fied position,  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  misfortune  by  removing  him. 
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If  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  rules  can  be  readily 
changed  wherever  they  operate  as  hindrances,  there  is  every  reason  to 
congratulate  the  Indian  school  service  upon  the  fact  that  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  matrons  are  ax)pointed  and  hold  their  positions 
under  the  civil-service  law,  and  that  the  present  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  add  to  these  the  assistant  teachers  heretofore  placed  in  the 
unclassified  service.  I earnestly  hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  every 
position  in  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  the  provisions, 
or  at  least  under  the  spirit,  of  this  law.  Even  now  I am  prepared  to 
recommend  earnestly  that  the  positions  of  disciplinarian,  industrial 
teacher,  and  seamstress  be  transferred  to  the  classified  lists  as  soon  as 
practicable.  ^ 

INDIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  your  directions  and  under  authority  issued  by  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  summer  institutes  for  Indian  work 
ers  were  convened  at  Ohilocco,  Okla.,  from  July  2 to  7 ; at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  from  July  9 to  14;  at  Chemawa,  Oreg.,  from  Julj'  2.3  to  28;  at 
Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  from  July  31  to  August  4;  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
from  August  13  to  18. 

These  institutes,  the  arrangements  for  which  were  effected  by  Super- 
visor liakestraw,  proved  to  be  a most  gratifying  success.  Tlie  only 
one  in  which  the  attendance  fell  far  below  my  expectations  was  the  in- 
stitute at  Santa  Fe,  but  the  failure  in  this  respect  was  wholly  due  to  the 
interruption  of  railroad  facilities  by  the  strike  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  which  had  reached  its  height  in  this  district  during  the  first 
half  of  July.  Nevertheless,  even  at  Santa  Fe  a fair  attendance  was 
secured  by  the  thiid  day  of  the  week,  and  mueh  earnest  enthusiasm 
characterized  the  jiroceedings  after  this  date. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  bring  before  the  workers  a series  of 
connected  and  systematic  instructions  on  methods  of  work  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  and  the  three  supervisors.  Unfor- 
tunately in  the  month  of  June,  however,  I was  deprived  of  the  services 
of  Supervisor  Moss,  who  was  detailed  to  Perris,  Cal.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Indian  school  at  that  place.  Fortunately,  however,  I was  enabled 
to  secure  in  his  place  the  services  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailmann,  a well-known 
trainer  of  kindergarteners  and  teachers,  who  took  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  primary  manual  training  and  kindergarten  work. 

The  forenoon  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  an  address  on  some  subject 
of  general  interest  by  some  well-known  Indian  worker  and  to  instruc- 
tion on  principles  of  method  in  school  work,  school  management,  manual 
training,  and  kindergarten  work  by  the  regular  corps  of  institute 
workers.  During  the  afternoons  the  institute  was  divided  into  two 
sessions.  In  the  general  session  questions  of  general  interest  were 
discussed,  and  in  the  teachers’  session  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  and  Mrs.  Hailmann  gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing, 
fiianual  work,  number,  and  language  work.  The  evening  sessions  were 
devoted  to  addresses  from  noted  friends  of  the  cause  and  to  social 
entertainment. 

Unfortunately,  through  the  miscarriage  in  the  mails  of  an  important 
package  containing  the  minutes  of  these  institutes,  except  that  of 
Chilocco,  I am  unable  to  give  a full  account  of  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings.  At  Ohilocco  the  attendance  reached  132.  The 
attendance  at  Ghemawa  exceeded  100;  that  at  Fort  Shaw  over  90,  and 
the  attendance  at  St.  Paul  was  between  200  and  2.00.  The  attendance 
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at  Santa  Fe,  for  tlie  reason  given  above,  was  low,  yet  even  there  more 
than  50  reported  during  tlie  four  days  of  the  meeting. 

Papers  were  read  at  Chilocco,  by  Agent  James  P.  Woolsey,  on  What 
should  a graduate  from  aii  Indian  scliool  know;”  by  Capt.  A.  E.  Wood- 
sou  ou  “ idle  future  of  the  allottee’s  educated  cliildreu;  ” by  Miss  Helen 
P.  Clark  on  “ Tlie  allotted  Indian  child  during  the  educational  period;  ” 
by  Supt.  J.  J.  dlcKoiu  on  “The  reservation  school;”  by  Principal  H. 
B.  Peairs  ou  “The  scojie  of  work  of  the  uoureservation  school;”  by 
Supt.  J.  II.  Seger  ou  “ The  Indian  home  and  the  Indian  school;”  by 
Supt.  G.  L.  Pigg  on  “School  lecreations;  ” by  Supt.  Marcell  us  Mar- 
shall ou  “The  qualihcations  and  requirement.s  of  employes  at  a reserva- 
tion school;”  by  Miss  Lee  1).  Taylor  ou  “ How  to  teach  language.” 
We  were  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Arkansas 
City,  ou  “The  teaching  of  patriotism;”  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Krehbiel,  a Menuo- 
uite  missionary,  ou  “Tlie  work  of  the  Mennonites  among  the  Indians;” 
by  Mrs.  Anna  0.  Hoag  ou  “Tiie  home  comforts  of  an  Indian  school;” 
by  Supt.  S.  M.  jMcCowen  on  “The  duties  of  a superintendent  of  a reser- 
vation school;”  by  Supt.  Thos.  P.  Ullom  on  “ Night  sessions  in  Indian 
schools,  ” and  by  Prof  W.  T.  Conway,  of  Arkansas  City,  on  “ The  means 
of  inspiring  jiatriotism  in  school  children.” 

At  Santa  Fe  pa])ers  were  read  by  Miss  E.  L.  Fisher  on  “The  results 
of  Indian  education;  ” by  Miss  Anna  C.  Egan  ou  “The  day  school  and 
what  it  should  accomplish;”  by  Suiit.  B.  S.  Coppock  on  “Instilling 
principles  of  economy  and  care  of  iiroperty  in  Indian  youth.”  The 
institute  was  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith;  by 
Bishop  E.  L.  Chaiielle  on  “The  race  problem  in  Indian  education;”  by 
Judge  N.  B.  Laughlin,  all  of  Santa  Fe,  and  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of 
Carlisle,  who  on  two  occasions  gave  instructive  and  inspiring  accounts 
of  his  experiences  in  Indian  school  vrork.” 

At  Chemawa  jiapers  were  read  by  Supt.  George  Deffenbaugh  and 
Agent  Edwin  Eells  on  “The  Indian  camp  r.  the  Indian  school ; ” by 
Sister  Rosa  Butch  and  by  Andrew  II.  Viets  on  “The  difference  between 
the  Indian  school  teacher  and  the  public  school  teacher;”  by  Frank' 
Terry  ou  “The  ultimate  object  of  Indiau  education;”  by  Miss  Ella 
Watz  ou  “The  scojie  of  vocal  music;”  by  Prof.  Levi  C.  Walker  on 
“What  should  a graduate  from  au  Indian  school  know;”  by  Supt.  J. 
H.  Welch  on  “Methods  of  securing  pure  English  in  Indiau  schools;” 
by  Hr.  Prescott  IL  Riceoii  “Hygiene  and  sanitation  in  Indian  schools;” 
by  Suiit.  E.  S.  Chalcraft  on  “Holidays;”  by  Mrs.  Bell  P.  Walker  on 
“Industrial  work  for  girls;”  by  Rose  K.  Watson  on  “Night  sessions.” 
The  Hon.  Claude  Gatch  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  Other 
instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  George  Litchfield, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Prof.  D.  V.  S.  Reid,  the  Hon.  O.  E.  Wood,  Prof. 
W.  C.  Ilavvley,  and  Capt.  R.  II.  Pratt. 

At  Fort  Shaw  papers  were  read  by  Miss  Emma  Bell  Roberts  on 
“ The  spirit  of  work;”  by  W.  S.  Holsiuger  on  “Amusements  for  pupils 
and  employes;”  by  Supt.  L.  M.  Compton  on  “The  future  of  Indian 
youth;”  by  Miss  Bessie  McKenzie  ou  “The  health  of  Indian  school 
children;”  by  Supt.  H.  D.  Arkwright  ou  “Training  for  citizenship;” 
by  H.  J.  .Johnson  ou  “The  teacher  iii  a reservation  school;”  by  Supt. 
W.  H.  Matson  on  “Religion  in  Indian  schools;”  by  Supt.  J.H.  Wins- 
low ou  “School  sanitation;”  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Welch  ou  “Opening  exer- 
cises;” by  Miss  Ida  M.  Roberts  ou  “English;”  and  by  E.  L.  Parker 
on  “Singing.”  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt  devoted  a full  afternoon  and  evening 
to  instructive  and  inspiring  reminiscences  and  counsel. 

At  St.  Paul  papers  were  read  by  Supt.  Andrew  Spencer  on  “The 
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education  of  the  semicivilized  Indians;”  by  Father  Oster,  on  “The 
place  of  contract  schools;”  by  Supt.  Davis,  on  “Corporal  punishment 
in  Indian  schools;”  by  Supt.  Charles  F.  Pearce,  on  “Playtime  in 
Indian  schools;”  by  Supt.  James  S.  Bell,  on  “Nonreservation  schools;” 
by  Supt.  E.  H.  Winslow,  on  “Organization;”  by  Eev.  Mr,  Wright,  a 
full-blood  Chippewa,  on  “Our  school  facilities;”  by  Hosea  Locke,  on 
“Corporal  punishment;”  by  Prof.  F.  B,  Biggs,  on  “The  application  of 
Herbartian  principles  to  Indian  education;”  by  Supt.  Leslie  Watson, 
on  “The  outlook  for  an  educated  Indian;”  by  Supt.  C.  C.  Davis,  on 
“The  course  of  study  in  Indian  schools;”  and  by  Miss  Blanche  Wood, 
on  “ The  importance  of  Indian  education.”  The  institute  was  welcomed 
by  N.  J.  Costello,  who  represented  Mayor  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
St,  Paul.  It  was  also  favored  with  addresses  by  Archbishop  John 
Ireland,  by  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion; by  Eev.  Fred  Smith,  by  the  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  governor  of 
Minnesota;  by  Gen,  J.  B.  Sanborn,  and  by  Capt.  E.  H,  Pratt. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Chilocco  Institute: 

Whereas,  At  a siiimner  institute  and  convention  composed  of  the  superintendents 
and  supervisors  of  Indian  education,  Indian  agents,  superintendents  of  Indian 
schools,  and  school  employes,  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  July  2-7,  1894,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  found  to  he  that  the  civilization,  education,  and  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship of  the  Indian  seems  more  assured  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  that  we  have 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  action  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and 
approve  the  system  of  educational  work  outlined  by  them. 

We  regret  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  severe  reductions  in 
items  of  appropriation  for  Indian  education,  and  we  feel  the  importance  of  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  Indian  agents,  school  superintendents,  and  other  workers  in  build- 
ing up  reservation  and  uonreservation  schools  harmoniously,  and  of  a helpful 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  all  returned  pupils. 

Resolved,  (1)  That  at  this  time,  pending  the  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
reservation  Indians,  it  is  important  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  effective  serv- 
ice that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of 
Indian  schools. 

Resolved  (2),  That  there  is  urgent  need  of  efficient  and  faithful  service  of  all  school 
employes,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  Indian  demands 
that  no  others  should  be  retained  in  the  service. 

Resolved  (3),  That  no  system  of  Indian  education  is  complete  without  it  embraces 
manual  training,  and  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  youth  requires  that  they  be  taught 
to  labor  for  their  own  subsistence. 

Resolved  (4),  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Indian  education  is  largely  conducted 
through  governmental  aid  and  instrumentality  and  that  a strong  disinclination 
prevails  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  growing  out  of  their  inability  to  appreciate  its 
advantages,  to  send  their  children  to  reservation  schools,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  some  method  of  compulsory  attendance  at  such  schools. 

Resolved  (5),  That,  the  future  civilization  of  the  Indian  involves  their  gradual 
emancipation  from  a dependent  condition  by  development  not  to  be  accomplished 
in  a day,  but  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  Indian  school  system,  and  that  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  this  object  depends  largely  upon  the  perfection  of  such  sys- 
tem and  the  force  and  personal  character  and  efficiency  of  the  employes  engaged, 
supplemented  and  consummated  by  the  gtiidance  and  uplifting  of  those  forming 
their  environments  in  future  homes. 

Resolved,  (6),  That,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  convention  of  Indian 
workers  assembled  at  Chilocco  that  manual  training  is  an  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion for  Indians,  we  urgently  request  that  competent  persons  be  appointed  to  go 
from  school  to  school  to  give  employes  instructions  in  practical  manual  training. 

With  these  resolutions  the  following  report  was  incorporated: 

Whereas  the  home  is  the  fulcrum  of  an  enlightened  civilization,  the  safeguard  of 
the  nation,  and  the  fountain  of  all  that  is  purest  and  most  sacred  in  life ; and  whereas 
institution  life  is  at  best  a substitute  for  “home;”  and  whereas  the  institution  is  for 
the  children  and  not  the  children  for  the  institution;  and,  furthermore,  whereas  the 
short  span  of  a few  years  of  instruction  and  example  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract 
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the  habits  and  tendencies  already  acquired  through  inheritance  and  customs  pre- 
vious to  entrance  into  the  schools: 

Resolved,  That,  therefore,  whatsoever  means  are  possible  within  the  control  of  those 
in  charge  should  be  utilized  to  the  end  of  cultivating  tbo  home  instinct  in  the  hearts 
of  the  girls  and  boys  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  institution. 

The  essence  of  home  is  a condition  of  the  mind  and  soul.  It  is  unity  of  purpose, 
unity  of  being.  This  unity  must  have  a visible  expression  of  itself  in  the  house  we 
build,  the  decorations  we  make  or  choose,  the  clothes,  the  food,  the  manner  of  serv- 
ing, the  topics  of  conversation  and  style  of  language  employed  in  conversation,  the 
manner  of -expression,  the  mutual  intercourse  among  members  of  the  household,  etc. 

The  external  expression  in  turn  reacts  upon  the  internal  and  influences  the  tastes 
and  aims  of  each  individual  member.  Environment,  to  a large  extent,  makes  the 
person.  The  aim  of  the  Indian  school  is  the  formation  of  good  home-makers  and 
good  citizens.  To  this  end  we  recommend: 

(1)  The  “cottage  system”  so  successfully  employed  in  so  many  places  in  Europe. 

(2)  That  special  attention  be  directed  to  hygienic  cookery,  good  bread,  pure  veg- 
etable, fruit,  and  cereal  foods. 

(3)  That  beauty  be  a i»aramnuut  consideration  in  every  department  of  activity. 

(4)  That  each  girl  should  learn  to  make  the  various  articles  of  food  and  dress  in 
their  entirety,  not  working  on  the  prison  plan  or  coutract-labor  system. 

The  official  copies  of  resolutions  passed  in  other  institutes,  together 
with  other  valuable  matter,  were  lost  through  the  mail.  I have  taken 
steps  to  reeover  them,  if  possible,  and  should  I sueceed  I shall  ask  per- 
mission to  incorporate  them  in  this  report  before  it  is  piinted. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  institute  was  most  gratifying.  Super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  other  employes  as  well  as  interested  visitors 
not  directly  connected  with  the  schools,  vied  with  each  other  in  efforts 
to  make  them  produetive  of  good  in  every  respeet.  Plxi)erieuees  were 
exchanged,  methods  and  opinions  freely  discussed,  differences  of  inter- 
est were  adjusted,  old  friendshiiis  were  renewed  and  new  ones  formed. 
In  short,  there  was  evident  throughout  and  at  all  times  an  earnest 
and  sincere  desire  to  establish  that  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which 
is  so  essential  to  full  success.  Each  one  seemed  to  have  come  to  the 
meetings  with  a determination  to  contribute  everything  of  value  to  the 
common  cause,  and  each  one  left  freighted  with  fresh  stores  of  encour- 
agement, inspiration,  and  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  i)roblem. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a number  of  interesting  letters  acknowledging  the 
beneficial  influences  of  these  meetings,  which  I feel  tempted  to  add  to 
this  report,  but  I content  myself  with  the  transmission  of  only  two  of 
them,  characteristic,  however,  of  them  all,  and  clearly  showing  that  the 
seeds  planted  at  these  meetings  are  destined  to  yield  a rich  harvest  of 
good.  The  first  of  these  letters  is  from  Supt.  W.  H.  Matson,  of  the 
Blackfeet  Agency  Boarding  School.  The  second  is  from  James  P. 
Woolsey,  U.  S.  Indian  agent  at  the  Ponca,  etc..  Agency,  Okla.  I leave 
them  to  speak  for  themselves. 

P.LACKFEKT  AGENCY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  MONT., 

August  20,  1894:. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  state  tliat  I have  this  day  returned  from  the  institute  at 
St.  Paul.  Circumstances  with  us  were  such  that  I could  not  be  at  Fort  Shaw, 
though  I had  prepared  a paper  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me  on  the  prograrqme. 
Feeling  that  I ought  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  institutes,  I arranged  to  go  to  St. 
Paul. 

The  agent,  however,  being  anxious  that  I should  hand  in  my  annual  report  before 
going,  and  our  school  not  having  closed  till  July  31,  I was  belated  so  that  I did  not 
get  to  St.  Pan]  till  Friday  morning.  The  institute  closing  Friday  night  I had  the 
benefit  of  only  two  sessions. 

I want  to  say  that  though  traveling  1,128  miles  to  the  institute,  having  no  other 
business  whatever  to  take  me  East,  and  being  present  at  two  sessions  only,  I feel  that 
the  help  derived  from  being  brought  into  touch  with  other  workers  and  hearing 
discussed  the  many-sided  questions  which  came  up  paid  me  well  for  the  “sacrifice  ” 
of  time  and  money  incident  to  the  journey. 

Furthermore,  having  to  spend  the  day  (Saturday)  in  the  city  before  I could  get  a 
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train  out,  I had  time  to  call  on  a iriend  at  Hamline,  pastor  of  the  University  Church 
there.  As  soon  as  that  gentleman  learned  what  had  called  me  to  the  city  he  began 
plying  me  with  questions  relating  to  school  work  among  the  Indians.  His  interest 
in  the  matter  held  me  with  him  for  one  hour  and  a half,  during  which  time  I was 
probed  on  every  line  of  thought  in  connection  with  the  work  of  which  his  fertile 
mind  could  conceive.  The  thought  that  any  race  should  be  obliterated  was  to  him 
a horror.  All  should  be  lifted  to  a higher  plane  through  the  civilizing  influences  of 
learning.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  schools,  and  should  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  next  institute  with  a view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  educational  work 
among  our  Indians. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  business  men  of  St.  Paul  the  same  day,  he  said : 


I have  a relative  in  the  Indian  school  work  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  institute.  But  for 
her  I should  not  have  attended.  Of  course  I knew  something  about  Indian  schools,  that  is,  that  there 
were  such  institutions,  but  as  to  their  methods  of  work  and  the  results  achieved  I knew  nothing, 
having  taken  no  interest  in  such  matters.  The  institute  has  been  a revelation  to  me,  and  I sh^l 
arrange  to  attend  as  many  of  the  se  ssions  next  year  as  possible  * * *. 

This  shows  that  while  the  institute  was  a good  thing  for  the  workers,  it  at  the 
same  time  had  its  influence  upon  the  people  and  awakened  interest  in  the  cause  which 
otherwise  there  would  not  have  been. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Matson. 


W.  N.  Hailmann, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  ll'ashini/tun,  I).  C. 


Ponca,  etc..  Agency,  Okla.,  September  10,  1894. 

Deak  Sik:  It  is  with  pleasure  I report  to  you  a little  convention  which  was 
recently  held  with  the  Pawnee  School.  The  convention  or  institute  was  called  by 
me  to  meet  on  Thursday,  August  30,  and  was  composed  of  the  clerks,  superinten- 
dents, teachers,  and  matrons  under  my  charge. 

My  object  in  calling  this  convention  was  to  try  and  bring  the  employes  closer 
together  in  their  work  and  see  if  a uniform  system  of  teaching  and  managing  the 
schools  could  not  be  brought  about.  The  meeting,  I am  proud  to  say,  was  a decided 
success,  and  much  good,  I am  sure,  will  come  of  it.  The  employes  all  joined  heartily 
and  willingly  in  the  debates,  and  all  went  home  better  satisfied  with  themselves  and 
their  work  and  the  determination  to  do  better  work  in  the  schools  during  the  com- 
ing year  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 

Thinking  you  would  be  interested  in  the  meeting  and  would  like  to  know  what  we 
talked  about,  I give  you  below  our  programme. 

[The  programme  here  detailed  consists  of  papers  read,  and  by  whom,  as  follows : 

“The  agent  and  the  schools,”  by  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Otoe;  “ Management  of  reservation  schools 
and  the  division  of  labor  between  school  employes,”  by  C.  AV.  Goodman,  of  Pawnee;  “ Teaching  his- 
tory in  Indian  schools.”  by  Miss  Maud  Bl.ack,  Ponca;  “True  test  of  a teacher's  success,”  by  John 
B.  Brown,  of  Ponca;  “The  industrial  te<acher,”  by  Capt.  A.  0.  Jones,  of  Pawnee;  “Object  lessons  for 
primary  pupils,”  by  Miss  Lou  Pvburn;  “ AVhat  are  the  duties  of  the  matron,”  by  Mrs.  Theisz,  of 
Pawnee;  “ Public  exercises,”  by  John  B.  Brown,  of  Ponca;  “The  lady  teacher's  vacation,”  by  Miss 
Anna  Deming,  of  Otoe;  “Management  of  the  school  farm,”  by  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Otoe;  “The  most 
successful  way  to  insure  the  use  of  English  by  the  Indian  children,”  by  Horton  Howard,  of  Pawnee; 
“'Work  during  vacation,”  by  Ellis  C.  Thayer,  of  Pawnee;  “The  small  girl.”  by  Kate  Eobinson,  of 
Pawnee;  “The  small  boy,"  hy  Mrs.  Ophelia  Jones,  of  Pawnee;  “Music  in  the  soliool,”  by  Mary  H. 
Mitchell,  of  Paivnee;  “Harmony  among  lady  employes,”  by  A.  W.  Hurlev,  superintendent  of  Ponca 
school;  “Care  of  the  sick,”  by  Miss  Mamie  C.  Jones,  of  Pawnee;  and  "Hnw  to  best  obtain  harmony 
and  cooperation  between  agency  and  schdol  employes,”  by  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in  charge  at  Pawnee. 

Music  was  interspersed  at  appropriate  intervals. 

General  discussion  was  admitted  when  time  permitted. 

I am  fully  satisfied  that  much  benefit  could  be  derived  from  such  meetings  as  this 
if  they  were  held,  say,  during  the  regular  vacations.  I trust  this  meeting  has  your 
approval  and  I regret  very  much  that  you  were  not  present  with  us.  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  visit  us  this  fall. 

Very  respectfully, 

.1.  P.  WOOLSEY, 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courte- 
sies and  ready  support  for  which  I am  indebted  to  you  in  my  work. 
Very  respectfully, 


W.-N.  Hailmann, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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